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A Seven year old Oyster Shucker 


who has not yet been protected by the merciful hand of a child labor law. 
One of the hardest fights of the legislative year was defeaied in Fiorida, 
chiefly through the influence of the representatives of the oyster packing 
industry. They made their cause popular by demonstrating that 
whatever harm might result from such child labor befell little foreign 
children from Baltimore rather ihan the children of Florida, | 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1911 


; BETTER CHILD LABOR LAWS 


BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


Stories of the legislative campaigns in 
1911, in states where opposition was most 
active would be far more interesting to the 
general reader, but for serious students de- 
siring an authentic record a somewhat de- 
tailed analysis of the changes secured in 
thirty states will, it is believed, be of greater 
service. 

The eight-hour day, exclusion of all chil- 
dren from night work and from occupa- 
tions dangerous to life or limb, and the 
elimination of all minor boys from the 
night messenger service have been the main 
objective points of the National Child 
Labor Committee’s legislative campaign. 
‘We have also aimed, especially through co- 
operation with state and local committees, 
consumers’ leagues, women’s clubs, and 
other agencies, to develop throughout the 
country a keener interest in efficient law 
enforcement and in the revision of educa- 
tional methods and opportunities to meet 
the needs of an industrial civilization. 

Two or three groups of states in which 
the more prominent changes were effected 
will serve to compare the records of this 
year with former standards. 


AGE LIMITS. 


A fourteen-year age limit was established 
in Colorado, Vermont, and West Virginia (in 
manufacturing establishments). Indiana, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and Wisconsin either 
added new territory to that where the law 
formerly applied or extended the protection 
to other industries. California and Oregon 
established a fifteen-year age limit for gen- 
eral child labor with some exceptions. 


° 


THE Eicut-Hour DAy. 


The eight-hour day was established in the 
following states for children up to sixteen 
years of age: Colorado, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin. In California and Washington the 
eight-hour day was established for women 
and girls. The following important reduc- 
tions of hours in other states were secured: 


Massachusetts, a _fifty-four-hour week for 
males under eighteen and all females in 
manufacturing and mechanical  establish- 


~ 


-souri, 


ments; Missouri, a nine-hour day and a fifty- 
four-hour week for ali females; Utah, fifty- 
four-hour week for boys under fourteen and 
girls under sixteen; North Carolina reduced 
the working hours of children from sixty-six 
to sixty per week in manufacturing estab- 
lishments; Georgia reduced the working 
hours from sixty-six to sixty per week for 
all employees in cotton and woolen mills; 
Indiana established what amounts to a nine- 
hour day and a fifty-four-hour week for all 
children under sixteen. Ten states and the 
District of Columbia have now established 
the eight-hour day for working children. 
They are Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, New York, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, Missouri, and the District of 
Columbia. 


NieHt Work. 


Children under sixteen were prohibited 
from night work in Colorado, Indiana, Mis- 
New Hampshire [eighteen for fe- 
males], New Jersey, South Carolina, Wis- 
consin, Vermont (applies only to hotels and 
bowling alleys), while California has pro- 
hibited the employment at night of all minors 
under eighteen. ;: 


NIGHT MESSENGERS. 


Four states enacted laws forbidding the 
employment of boys under twenty-one in the 
night messenger service: Massachusetts, New 
Jersey (eighteen outside of first class cities), 
Wisconsin, Utah. Four states established 
the eighteen-year age limit for such work: 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Oregon, Tennes- 
see. California by general law forbids such 
employment under eighteen and Indiana 
and Missouri under sixteen. Campaigns to 
regulate child labor in the night messenger 
service began a year ago when New York 
passed a law forbidding such work under 
twenty-one and Ohio under eighteen. 


DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS. 


Specific lists of dangerous occupations, fol- 
lowing the outline in the National Commit- 
tee’s proposed uniform child labor law, are 
prohibited to children under eighteen in Wis- 
consin and under sixteen in Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Indiana (girls to eighteen), Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Vermont. A number of these 
states already excluded ch.ldren from cer- 
tain occupations, but are named here as hav- 
ing made radical improvements in the law. 
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Dangerous - : 
State Age Limit Hours Night Work 0 Night Messenger Ser-|,, For Improved . 
, 5 , ccupations . Defective Exemptions. 
Prohibited. ProHiei vice Prohibited, |-° P Enforcement. Special. 
California 15 [from 14] i ; 1 
f wk in To 18, To 18 hild If chil 
years [by| For children over child leaves 
(probiiaten occupa- ae for all fe-|10 p.m.—5 a. m, general law]. 12 if parents inca- employment during t 
: ales [except agri- Jp.m,—5a.m. |pacitated, or in va- school term, permit . 
culture and can- cation. revoked in 2 weeks. By 
ning]. Agriculture and Prohibits selling 
canneries, out of goods between 10 p. 
school hours. m. and 5 a. m. un- 
- . der 18 years. 
Col ‘ r F eae 
orado ‘ce Beneral. ae 8-48 to 14 years.| To 16, after 8) Specified list. in- Agriculture. State Factory In-| Prohibits girls 
epanorly conly in os cluding mines, to 16 Canneries. spectorsempowered under 10 in street 
Earns rg ories, and! - 7 14, before 7/years. Theatres. to enforce. trades. 
Con i d : : 
necticut. | Specified list to Certificatesissued| Industrial Com- 
16 years. | by State Board of mission appointed. 
Be. Education, 
Georgia. | 60 a week [from 
Indi 14 all ind | 
lana. all industries. | 8-48 to 16. To 16,' | Specified list To 16 i i i 
3 J : s j years [by| Domestic service) Reorganized 
ey only in ef aes consent 6 p. m.—7 a m, Moles to 16. general law]. and agriculture. Bureau of Inspec- 
: . . | Females to 18. _ Children 12 to 14 tion. 
| in fruit and vege-| Increased appro- 
| | table canneries from priation. 
| | June 1 to October 1. 
| 
Maine. | | | 4 : 
SEAS | : Reorganized| | Canneriesexemp- 
Inspection Depart-|tion abolished, ex-|:— 
ment, with power;cept regarding 
to enforce. ours. | 
Massachusetts. 54 a week in man- | To 21 years, Educational test 
ufacturingjand me- 10p.m—5a.m. | equivalent to fourth 
[Except newspaper grade. 
offices.] _Compulsory eve- 
| ; ning schoo! for illit- ; 
erates to 21 years. Mant 
ie Wor, Ss 7 Inquiry into need ’, 
| er: Zaps Investigation of 
\ ‘part time system. 
Michigan. | 16 for employ-| To 18 years, From all provis- Instead of par- Vacation permits 
‘ment in dance halis, 10 p.m.—5 a.m. jions, children em- ent’s affidavit into expire first Mon- 
pool or billiard par-| ployed to act in lieu of proof, state- day in September. 
| \lors, moving pict- travelling theatrical ment required from| State | relief to 
ure and burlesque companies. Board of Health as poor children from 
| shows, etc. to age. school funds. 
| | _ School _ officials 
| issue employment 
| \certificates. * 
| 
Missouri. 14 year limit ap-| 8-48, to 16. To 16, | Specified list to). To 16 [by gen-| |Poverty exemp- Better system| Street trades pro- 
‘plies to  entire| 9-54, all females.|7 p.m—7Za.m. 16. ‘eral law.] tion abolished. Ex-)employment certifi-/hibited to boys un- 
Istate. Entire state. cepts domestic serv-| cates. ‘der 10; girls under 
| ice and agriculture. 116. 
| 
New Hampshire. Adds to list for} 11 a day, 58 a/7 p.m.—6,30 a. m.| | To 18 years, Girls over 16, as). School certificate) Prohibits boys to 
\r2, week. Males to 16. '10p.m.—5 a.m. telephone exchange requires medical 10, girls to 16 in 
Males to 16. Females to 18. operators and in(certificate and doc- street trades. 
Females to 18. retail stores, may)UmMentary proof of| 
work to 10 p.m. |age. 
Le = Sas — 
| 
New Jersey. 14 in mercantile), 58, to 16 years,| To 16, To 21 years in| To 9 p. m. one 





establishments in mercantile estab-|7 p. m. to 7 a. m.| ‘cities of first class;|\day in week, and 
added, during|lishments. lin mercantile estab-| 18 elsewhere. night work per- 
school hours only. lishments. | 10 p.m.—5a,m. mitted to 10 p.m 
| | 'December 15 to 25, 

jin mercantile estab- 

















































































































































































































Jishments. 
ew York. Adds to list for} Adds to list for 9| Adds to list pro- |. Vacation exemp- 
|14. a day, 54 a weck, 6/hibited between 7 ‘\tion for children| 
| days a week. p.m. and 8 a. m. jover 12 in rural 
| communities abol-) 
| | lished. 
North Carolina. 60 hours a week 
{reduced from 66] | : 
to 18 years. | 
Ohio. 10-54. Canneries ex- Commission to 
Females over 18.| empted from hours frame children’s 
regulating women’s code. 
| | work, 
Oregon. 15, all occupations 16 in telegraph,|_ To.18 years, Child Labor 
‘during school term. ltelephone, and mes-|10 p. m.—S a. m. Commission given 
Adds to list of; senger service. paid Secretary. 
occupations for 14. | Truant officers 
‘Compulsory school | | responsible for en- 
jage 15 [from 14]. | forcement. 
Pennsylvania. 14 years outside, | | Important school 
| 16 inside mines. | code. 
S24 eee Ee eS al a 5 : “a 
South Carolina. | 12-60 for females} To 16, | Exemptions for Parent’s affidavit 
‘in mercantile estab-/8 p. m.—6 a. m. poverty and sum- required under 14 
lishments, | For females, after mer work in mills [from 12]. 
| 10 p. m. a out. 
| SOE? a Util =_— sae ae =x 4 = 
Tennessee. | 14 general; 14 all! Specifled list to}, To 18 years, Agriculture and 
during school term, 16. 1) p.m.—5 a.m. ‘domestic service. 
excer t agriculture 
and domestic serv-| tr 
jice. at tan 
| | ge a em 
| Len ron vu : h f v r p ae 
Texas. 15 about any ma- 17, in or about _ Poverty exemp- Z fc ai 
chinery or in estab- mines or quarries. tion abolished. - be 
lishments using iO 
dangerous machin- peak 
ery, distilleries, 
breweries, or 1m-; 
moral resorts. eae) : 
Utah. | 54 a week. | Specified list to| ._To 21 years in| Agriculture and Prohibits boys to 
| Males to 14. 14; to 21 where\cities of first and canning. 12, girls to 16, in 
| Females to16. | liquors are sold. second class, street trades. 
| | 9 p. m—5 a. m, 
cA | | F ; &- 
Vermont. 12 in mercantile | To 16 after 8 p.| Specified list to _ From 14. year = 
‘establishments and m. in hotels andj|16. limit, establishment = 
'5 other occupations. bowling alleys. employing less than , = 
14 in mills, quar-| 19 persons. 2 ~y 
ries, or railroads. | a oS SS 
| 7 <a sey eee ere Sa 
pal Pe! Pm, 
Washington. 8 for females in a ae | bit 
| most occupations, ; oS 
S A SD 
cs : mcs ae = oe ee 
West Virginia. 14 in manufac-, Good school cer-\~ eS ~< 
turing establish-| | tificate and comple-|, e 
;ments. . ; ~ 
; Oat ie = & 
| fy ~y 
Wi in. ds to list for 8-48 to 16 years.| To 16, Specified list to _To 21 years in| Theatres and ] d Street trodes age 
ee ae ¥ 6-day week. 6 p.m—7a,m. /|16 much increased,|cities of first, sec- musical exhibitions suing work certifi-|raised to 12forboys, 
| Specified list to 18,,ond, and thirdfor children underjcates. _. [for newspapers and 
including mines andjclass. 16 with permit. Vacation certifi- periodicals. 
quarries. 8 p. m.—6 a.m. cate requires same Other street 
evidence as regular.|trades to 14 for 
oys. wa ey 
All street trades, 
18 for girls. ~ |. 
| First class cities 
| ; only. 
a, a 


*See text for States not given. 
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_ strictions, 
employment in mines under sixteen. 


chigan and Oregon made important re- 
and Pennsylvania forbade all 
Utah 
_ fixed fourteen years as the minimum in 


- dangerous occupations. 


ImMporRTANT CHANGES. 


The reader must not be misled by the 
above lists or the accompanying chart. The 
states named, except where noted, are those 
in which important legislative changes 

- were enacted during the present year. A 


number of other states would also appear 
in these tables and chart if they were in- 


tended to cover all states now having the 
specified provisions in force. The chart 
compiles for convenience the most impor- 
tant changes made this year, except in a few 
instances which can not well be tabulated. 
These will be found noted separately in the 
text. 

Important restrictions of street trades 
were enacted in a number of states, among 
which should be mentioned the following: 

Colorado, prohibits street trades to girls 
under ten. 

Nevada, to all children under ten. 

Missouri and New Hampshire, to boys 
under ten, girls under sixteen. 

Utah, to boys under twelve, girls under 
sixteen. 

Wisconsin makes an important revision in 
its street trades law by raising the minimum 
age limit for girls from sixteen to eighteen; 
for boys selling newspapers and periodicals, 
from ten to twelve; and providing that in 
other street trades no boys shall be em- 
ployed under fourteen. 

‘Through the aggressiveness of theatrical 


managers and their allies, the problem of 


_... child labor on the stage oceupicd an impor- 


tant place in the public mind, the most 
prominent activities being in Wisconsin, 
where the new law provides a license sys- 
tem for stage children under sixteen and 
requires all under fourteen to be constantly 
accompanied by a guardian, and in Illinois, 
where, after a heated campaign to repeal 
the present prohibition, the theatrical in- 
terests have been defeated and the law left 
unchanged. In Indiana children under 
sixteen have been prohibited from employ- 
ment on the stage. A plan of regulation 
somewhat similar to the defective one in 
New York has been provided in the laws of 
Colorado. 


ce 


INVESTIGATIONS AND ENFORCEMENT. 


A determination to seek the widest in- 
formation so as to legislate wisely and to 
make laws effective through efficient en- 
forcement, became evident in a number of 
states which established commissions for 
various investigations or strengthened their 
enforcing agencies. Connecticut has ap- 
pointed an industrial commission and Del- 
aware a commission of five to investigate 
and report on the conditions of child labor 
and a plan of regulation. New York in- 
creased its inspectors from fifty-two to 
eighty. Colorado organized a state depart- 
ment of factory inspection with power to 
enforce the law. Indiana thoroughly re- 
organized its inspection department with 
an increased appropriation. Massachusetts 
appointed a commission on minimum wage 
boards and instructed the Board of Educa- 
tion to investigate and report on a part- 
time school system. Minnesota enacted an 
excellent school census law. New Hamp- 
shire provided for three factory inspectors 
under the jurisdiction of the superinten- 
dent of public instruction. Maine reorgan- 
ized the factory inspection department and 
gave the officials power to enter and en- 
force the law. Ohio appointed a commis- 
sion to formulate a children’s code. Ore- 
gon made an appropriation to employ a 
secretary for the state child labor commis- 
sion. Pennsylvania adopted an excellent 
school code. Wisconsin provided a more 
strict system of vacation permits, and New 
York abolished all vacation work under 
fourteen. Nebraska passed a general law 
for sanitation and safeguards in factories, 
and Georgia established a Department of 
Labor. 

Maine greatly improved its school law 
and removed from canneries the exemptions 
hitherto enjoyed, except as to hours. Min- 
nesota abolished the poverty exemption, pro- 
vided for a school census, and for compul- 
sory school attendance to sixteen through- 
out the state. Arizona adopted important 
standards of protection in its new constitu- 
tion which awaits final approval. 


UnirormM STATE Laws. 


The draft of a uniform child labor law 
for the various states, prepared by the Na- 


tional Child Labor Committee, was en- 


and the 


dorsed by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws at their twenty-first annual 
meeting in Boston, August 26th. This bill, 


which thus has the approval of leading law- 


yers from all parts of the country, and 
which comprises the best provisions of ex- 
isting child labor laws, will be of especial 
help to those who seek to avoid the errors 
of unwise legislation and to incorporate in 
the laws of their own state measures that 
have proved effective. 


FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BurEAU BILL. 


The National Committee again intro- 
duced into Congress a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Children’s Bureau. It 
led the campaign, and its contributing 
members, their friends, churches, clubs and 
other organizations were unusually active 
in petitioning Congress and individual rep- 
resentatives for its passage. The bill was 
reported unanimously by the committees to 
which it had been referred in both the Sen- 
ate and House, and was passed by the Sen- 
ate unanimously; but the leaders would not 
consent to have it brought up in the House 
Sixty-first Congress adjourned 
without action. I+ was re-introduced in the 
present extra session by Senator Borah and 
Representative Peters. Hearings were given 
and just before the Congress adjourned the 
bill was favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee. Appeals to Congressmen in 
favor of the bill are now in order. 


Tue Losses. 


Among the unsuccessful efforts to secure 
legislation the following are of special 
note. In both Carolinas a fourteen-year 
age-limit bill was lost because of the united 
opposition of cotton manufacturers. In 
Alabama everything was lost except a 
slight improvement in inspection. The 
general child labor bill in Delaware was 
defeated. Four important bills: regulating 
night messenger service, prohibiting child 
labor on the stage, creating a state board 


- of education, and providing an eight-hour 


day for women, failed to pass in Minne- 
sota. Missouri, with its excellent new child 
labor law, failed at the same time to ex- 
tend the authority of its state factory in- 
spection department to cities of less han 
10,000 population. Nevada failed to pass 
an eight-hour bill for women. The legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania refused through its 









political leaders to vote on the restrictio.- 


of night work in glass factories and on ~ 


night messenger bill, although both meas 
ures were backed by popular support. hh 
Rhode Island a good night messenger bil 
passed the lower house without opposition 
but was defeated in the Senate. Bills pro- 
viding better sanitation in factories em- 


ploying women and girls, for the reporting 
of accidents within forty-eight hours, and | 


prohibiting minors under sixteen from 
cleaning machinery while in motion were 
also beaten in Rhode Island. Three im- 
portant bills were introduced in Idaho, but 
failed to pass. In Florida a bill to raise 
the age limit to fourteen years, to regulate 
night work and especially the night mes- 
senger service, and otherwise to protect 
working children in the state was defeated, 
chiefly through the influence of representa- 
tives of the oyster packing industry, who 
made their cause popular by demonstrating 
that whatever harm might result from such 
child labor befell little foreign children 
from Baltimore rather than the children of 


Florida. 
Penpina BILts. 


The legislatures are still in session in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
eut. The important measure before the 
New York legislature is for the establish- 
ment of a commission to investigate condi- 
tions of child labor in city tenements, in 
the hope that an official report will in time 
get from the state what no amount of re- 
liable evidence gathered through private 
sources has been able to accomplish—the 
protection of tittle children i 
slavery in tenement house manufacture in 


New York City. 


Ercut-Hour Day in tue Trxtite Inpusrry. 

A year ago many friends of child labor 
reform hoped that Massachusetts would 
establish an eight-hour day for children 
under sixteen, as the bill received exten- 
sive endorsement and was not opposed by 
the Arkwright Club (textile manufactur- 
ers). The bill, however, was not reported 
out of the committee on labor and was not 
even presented to the legislature this’ year. 
Apparently the reduction of hours to fifty- 
four per week is approximately“all that can 
be hoped for in Massachusetts, until other 


|; 


| 
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a New England states and the southern cot- 
ton manufacturing states move forward. 
The fifty-four hour bill was signed by the 


governor only, as reported, after he was 


-assured that this bill would for some time 


put an end to agitation for further reduc- 
‘tion. Attention was called to this matter 
jin a recent issue of The Survey, and in 
attempting to suggest why Massachusetts 
refused an eight-hour day to working chil- 
dren at the same time that she approved 
an eight-hour day for men employed on 


public works, I said, “Is it not because the 
regulation of hours in Massachusetts 1s 


dominated by the textile industries and 
these industries are notoriously guilty of 
the double economic sin of long hours and 
short pay?” This statement was not in- 
tended as a criticism’ of manufacturers 
only, but as referring to the attitude alike 
of employers, employees, and the general 
public. Outside the prominent textile com- 
unities, the Massachusetts citizen will 
eadily acknowledge that the children of 
is state are as much entitled to an eight- 
our day as are children in New York, 
llinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, or Wis- 
onsin. But in the textile communities 
he standards of comparison are not with 
these more enlightened and _ progressive 
commonwealths. The textile worker who 
feels the pressure of competition from long 
hours and cheap child labor in southern 
states and in oriental countries, while 
frankly admitting the present injustice to 
a fourteen-year-old child of Massachusetts, 
naturally feels that, so long as children 
twelve years of age may work in southern 


cotton mills sixty hours a week, any fur-. 


. 


aed 





and his friends. eturer 
does not seriously share this dread is Bt 
denced by the fact that the history of mod- 
ern child labor reform fails to record an _ 
instance in which New England textile 
manufacturers have aided in improving the 
child labor laws of southern states. 

ate” & 

Work AHEAD. , 

The fruit, vegetable and sea-food canning 
industries throughout the country remain 
practically exempt from all child labor re- 
striction. A large number of states still 
employ young boys in coal mines and quar- 
ries. The regulation of street trades is cha- 
otic. Hundreds of young girls and boys are 
being sacrificed in vaudeville and moving 
picture shows to the enterprise of theatrical 
managers and the ignorance of parents. 
The -reduction of hours for children to 
sight per day—a standard already com- _ 
monly recognized as reasonable for adult — 
men—has been secured in only ten states, — 
and it is significant that none of these 
boasts of textile manufacturing as a leading 
industry. Law enforcement and educa- 
tional opportunity are almost lacking in 
many sections. Little school children, and 
even their younger brothers and sisters, in 
New York City, continue to bend over 
their hard tasks in stuffy, dim-lighted tene- 
ment rooms, at unseemly hours of the night, 
without violation of any law by those who 
employ them. Thus in our greatest city we 


continue to thwart the education and blast 
the nhvsiesl Wfenf children. 
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| New England states and the southern cot- 
ton manufacturing states move forward. 
The fifty-four hour bill was signed by the 
'governor only, as reported, after he was 
assured that this bill would for some time 
put an end to agitation for further reduc- 
‘tion. Attention was called to this matter 

jn a recent issue of The Survey, and in 
attempting to suggest why Massachusetts 
refused an eight-hour day to working chil- 
dren at the same time that she approved 

an eight-hour day for men employed on 
publie works, I said, “Is it not because the 
‘regulation of hours in Massachusetts is 
a dominated by the textile industries and 
these industries are notoriously guilty of 

the double economic sin of long hours and 
short pay?” This statement was not in- 
tended. as a criticism of manufacturers 
only, but as referring to the attitude alike 

of employers, employees, and the general 
public. Outside the prominent textile com- 
nunities, the Massachusetts citizen will 
veadily acknowledge that the children of 

‘is state are as much entitled to an eight- 
hour day as are children in New York, 
‘illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, or Wis- 
consin. But in the textile communities 

‘he standards of comparison are not with 
‘hese more enlightened and _ progressive 
commonwealths. The textile worker who 
eels the pressure of competition from long 

_ ours and cheap child labor in southern 
~—s states and in oriental countries, while 
‘rankly admitting the present injustice to 
. fourteen-year-old child of Massachusetts, 
naturally feels that, so long as children 
twelve years of age may work in southern 
cotton mills sixty hours a week, any fur- 
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ar ag 8 
ther restriction in his o¥n state might so 
cripple the only industry on which his liv- 
ing depends as seriously to injure himself 
and his friends. That the manufacturer 
does not seriously share this dread is evi- 
denced by the fact that the history of mod- 
ern child labor reform fails to record an 
instance in which New England textile 
manufacturers have aided in improving the 
child labor laws of southern states. 


Work AHEAD. 


The fruit, vegetable and sea-food canning 
industries throughout the country remain 
practically exempt from all child labor re- 
striction. A large number of states still 
employ young boys in coal mines and quar- 
ries. The regulation of street trades is cha-_ 
otic. Hundreds of young girls and boys are 
being sacrificed in vaudeville and moving 
picture shows to the enterprise of theatrical 
managers and the ignorance of- parents. 
The -reduction of hours for children to 
éight per day—a standard already com- 
monly recognized as reasonable for adult 
men—lias been secured in only ten states, 
and it is significant that none of these 
boasts of textile manufacturing as a leading 
industry. Law enforcement and educa- 
tional opportunity are almost lacking in 
many sections. Little school children, and 
even their younger brothers and sisters, in 
New York City, continue to bend over 
their hard tasks in stuffy, dim-lighted tene- 
ment rooms, at unseemly hours of the night, 
without violation of any law by those who 
employ them. Thus in our greatest city we 
continue to thwart the education and blast 
the physical life of. children. 
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